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THE NATIONALIZATION OF MUNICIPAL MOVEMENTS 

The growth of public interest in municipal affairs during the 
past ten years has been nowhere more strikingly manifested than 
in the number and extent of the organizations which have been 
formed to consider the several phases of the question. Prior to 
1894 there was no national body devoting its sole attention to 
municipal topics. The American Society of Civil Engineers gave 
some attention to technical features as did the American Public 
Health Association ; and the American Economic Association and 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science occasion- 
ally heard a paper on the economic aspects of certain municipal 
questions. In January, 1894, however, there was held in the city 
of Philadelphia a National Conference for Good City Government 
to consider exclusively the municipal question. The meeting was 
held in response to the growing feeling of necessity for a conference 
among workers for municipal welfare. There had grown up in the 
several cities organizations to consider questions of local government. 
These were led by public-spirited men who saw and appreciated the 
dangers incident to a continuation of municipal corruption and 
inefficiency and who felt the need of co-operation and conference. 

Out of this meeting grew the National Municipal League, 
which represents primarily the interest of the citizen in municipal 
affairs. While welcoming into its ranks all interested in the muni- 
cipal problem whether as student or official, it is first and essentially 
a citizens' body and whatever of success has attended its efforts has 
been due to the persistency with which this idea has been followed 
out by the League. In the attainment of its first object — ^that of 
bringing together for conference and discussion, those interested 
in municipal questions, it has been unquestionably successful. Its 
nine meetings, held respectively at Minneapolis, Cleveland, Balti- 
more, Louisville, Indianapolis, Columbus, Milwaukee, Rochester 
and Boston have been attended by a serious-minded body of men 
whose whole thought and aim has been the promotion of the wel- 
fare of American cities. They have grown to be what Professor 
Charles Zeublin calls "trained experts," men who are identified with 
everything that is "moving towards the improvement of the great 
municipal corporations." This of itself is an accomplishment of 
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no mean proportion. If nothing else had been done the fact that 
from year to year a group of disinterested public-spirited men 
could be brought together to consider the conditions and needs of 
the cities of the country, would justify the existence of the National 
Municipal League. 

This is not all that it has done. Through its numerous com- 
mittees, substantial contributions to the study and practice of 
municipal government have been made. The Committee on 
Municipal Program, of which Horace E. Deming, of New York, 
was chairman, drafted a report as a result of two years' labor, con- 
sisting of certain constitutional amendments, a Municipal Corpora- 
tion Act and descriptive and explanatory papers, which has been 
as highly praised and as widely used as any report thus far made on 
any branch of the municipal question. It has been used by every 
charter commission and constitutional convention held since its 
publication. It has been used in Cuba, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
Many of its provisions have been used in their entirety in new 
charters, and the recendy adopted constitutions of Alabama and 
Virginia have used some of the provisions of the proposed amend- 
ments nearly word for word. The discussion of the Program has 
been widespread and thorough and of itself a valuable contribution. 

The Committee on Instruction in Municipal Government in 
American Educational Institutions, of which President Thomas M. 
Drown, of Lehigh University, is chairman, has for two years been 
at work bringing the subject to the attention of college and univer- 
sity instructors and authorities, and has furnished the needed 
working material for the introduction of the courses. In this way 
it is expected that during the next ten. years much closer and more 
detailed attention will be given to the whole question in educational 
institutions to the end that there will be created a more intelligent 
public sentiment which will be intolerant alike of corruption and 
inefficiency. 

A third committee, of which Dr. E. M. Hartwell, City Statisti- 
cian of Boston, is chairman, has been at work for two years on the 
subject of uniform municipal accounting and statistics. Its aim is 
to devise a series of schedules for the use of cities so that compari- 
sons of the accounts of different cities and of the same cities at 
different times will be possible and easy of accomplishment. At 
the present time the accounts of the various cities are made up on 
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different bases ; a variant nomenclature is used and the fiscal years 
vary so that comparisons are difficult if not impossible. This com- 
mittee, composed of expert municipal accountants like Harvey S. 
Chase, of Boston, State Examiner Harry B. Henderson, of Wyom- 
ing, and Professor J. W. Jenks, as well as careful and well-trained 
students of municipal affairs, has so far succeeded with its work 
that there are a number of cities which have already changed their 
accounts to conform to the National ^Municipal League schedules 
and others are arranging to do so during the coming year. 

There are various other lines of activity pursued by the 
League but sufficient has been said to indicate the character of its 
activity and the degree of success which has attended its efforts. 
Its accomplishments have not been spectacular but the subject is 
not one which permits of sensational features. Its work has had to 
do with the creation of public opinion and this of necessity is slow 
and to be fruitful must ofttimes proceed without claiming much 
notice or attention. It is like the growth of a plant — slow and sure 
and observable only in the final results. 

In the same year that saw the organization of the League, the 
American Society of Municipal Improvements was organized at 
Buffalo to consider the practical problems arising in the physical 
improvements of cities. While there were a few mayors concerned 
in the formation of this society, the bulk of those participating in 
the first meeting were administrative officers, heads of bureaus and 
especially municipal engineers. The scope of the activities is shown 
by the standing committees : street paving, electric lighting, sewer- 
age and sanitation, water works and supply, taxation, garbage and 
street cleaning. The need for such a body will be seen by quoting 
from the annual address of President Nelson P. Lewis, at the 
Toronto meeting in 1899, when he pointed out that there were 
at that time "212 cities in the United States of 15,000 population or 
more, and a total population of 17,298,662, and from the returns 
made by seventy-eight of them, assuming these to have been a fair 
average, the expenditure during 1898 for municipal improvements 
had been: 

Streets $49,301,187 

Water supply 32,867,458 

Sewage 14,057,142 

Public lighting and buildings . . 26,779,847 
Parks and bridges 22,198,566 
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"The cost of police and fire protection reached the enormous 
sum of $66,330,023. The figures quoted do not include the vast 
sums expended for water-front improvements, education, libraries, 
museums, public baths, markets, charities and corrections." 

It is certainly a matter of the first importance that those 
officials who have to deal with questions involving the expenditures 
of such large sums should be well equipped and fully informed as 
to the latest and most improved methods. The American Society of 
Municipal Improvements has sought to furnish this equipment and 
to a marked degree it has been successful. This is a work which 
a body like the National Municipal League could not consistently 
nor effectively deal with. It is technical and while of great impor- 
tance, is of direct and practical interest to but a limited number in 
each community. The mass of the people are interested only in the 
concrete result ; not the "how" of the ways and means. These are 
matters for the trained technical expert. 

The League deals with broad questions of policy; with public 
sentiment; with the public welfare in its broader aspects. The 
American Society deals with methods; with the execution of the 
policies once determined upon. Both are necessary. Each supple- 
ments the other. 

The people want well-paved streets; and carefully planned 
sewerage systems. They leave the execution of their desires and 
policies when once determined upon to their administrative officers 
and to their municipal engineers. . It is like the board of direct- 
ors or of stockholders of a railroad company. They determine 
where the grades are to be abolished and where bridges should be 
erected and where the extensions are to go; but the execution 
of these plans they leave in the hands of their engineers and con- 
structors. 

It is with this side of the question that the American Society 
of Municipal Improvements deals and its annual meeting and its 
annual volume of proceedings while in no sense of the word popular 
have been of great help to the men, little known or heard of in our 
various communities, who .are carrying forward greatly needed 
municipal improvements and extensions. 

In the words of one of its former officers, the "Society has 
not been much talked about. It has put forth no startling theories, 
it has undertaken no great reforms ; but it has brought together the 
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men who are planning and executing great municipal works ; who 
are building up or are making over our American cities. If their 
methods have been out of date it has shown them the most modem 
practice. If their work was costing too much it has shown them 
where public money could be saved. It has, after careful study and 
discussion recommended standard tests of the materials of con- 
struction and standard requirements for specifications, and that its 
recommendations have carried weight is shown by the greater 
tiniformity in the specifications now in use by the cities represented 
in the Society. It has given special consideration to the standard- 
izing of municipal reports and prepared forms for reports on various 
municipal industries, such as electric lighting, street cleaning, garb- 
age disposal, operation of water works, construction and mainten- 
ance of pavements and sewers." 

There are, however, features of municipal work in which offi- 
cials are specially interested which are not included in the programs 
of the National Municipal League or the American Society of 
Municipal Improvements or at least which it was thought that they 
would not take up, and a new organization was formed to consider 
them. This was the League of American Municipalities. Its first 
meeting was held in Columbus, Ohio, in 1897, and was composed 
almost exclusively of mayors and councilmen, i. e., those officials 
charged with the determination of municipal policy. Some of the 
promoters of this League sought to set it in antagonism to the 
National Municipal League, maintaining that there was need for 
an organization of officials who did things as contra-distinguished 
from a body of citizens who talked about things. There were still 
others who sought to place it in antagonism to the Ahierican Society 
of Municipal Improvements, but this feeling has long since passed 
away and those who were responsible for this hostile feeling have 
been replaced by those who believe that the largest measure of 
co-operation on the part of all concerned is essential to the elevation 
of American city life. 

This League has held annual meetings and in this way brought 
together numerous city officials who have hitherto given but little 
general attention to the features of the municipal problems. That 
it has broadened th'eir views is unquestioned and in this way 
has done much good. Thus far its concrete accomplishments 
have not been numerous, but it has carried on a discussion on 
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municipal ownership, drainage, disposal of sewage and a few 
other similar questions with great effect. It has also led to the 
formation of a very considerable number of State Leagues of 
Municipalities and many of these have been in the highest degree 
useful. Those in Wisconsin, Iowa and California are particularly 
aggressive and have done much for the intelligent education of 
public officials in those states. All three publish monthly papers: 
The Municipality, The Midland Municipalities and California 
Municipalities. 

As an evidence of the benefit of such state organizations, in 
arousing interest in city affairs on the part of municipal officials, 
the successful work of the California League may be cited. Ten 
bills and a constitutional amendment were introduced at its instance 
at the 1901 session of the California Legislature. All of these 
were passed except one. None of the bills represented radical 
departures from the established municipal policy of the state, but 
all were in the direction of efficiency and improvement. The 
"Special Tax Act" was the most important. It authorized the 
imposition of a special tax not to exceed fifty cents on the $100 for 
specific public improvements. The levy and the improvement must 
both be submitted to the people, a two-thirds vote being necessary 
for the levy. The tax may be continued through a series of years 
until the improvement is completed. The act enables cities to 
extend their light and water works, to build bridges and erect build- 
ings without running into debt. The "Bond Act" abolished the 
forty-year minimum which has heretofore existed in California, so 
that municipalities can now borrow for periods ranging from one 
year to forty. In addition the procedure has been much simplified 
and placed on a much more business-like basis. The "Library Law" 
makes it mandatory for a city to establish a public library when 
petitioned by 25 per cent of the voters. It also authorizes a 
maximum tax levy for such purposes of ten cents on the $100 in 
first, second and third-class cities and of twenty cents in the other 
classes. County supervisors are authorized to maintain traveling 
libraries. The other laws deal with the question of assessments for 
public improvements, the extension of fire limits in cities of the 
sixth class; the diversion of municipal fines from the county treas- 
ury to the city treasury and the consolidation of certain offices. A 
constitutional amendment exempting public bonds from taxation 
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so that cities can negotiate their loans at lower rates was also 
authorized to be submitted to the people at the next election. 

These results were accomplished because of the activity and 
energy of the League. It also determined to oppose the proposed 
constitutional amendment providing for the creation of a state 
commission to regulate transportation, telegraph, telephone and 
express charges and the rates for gas, water and electric services ; as 
well as to supervise insurance companies and banks. 

It would seem that these three bodies covered with a fair degree 
of completeness the entire municipal field. Not so, however. There 
is one great field of endeavor which has thus far been left almost 
tmtouched by the older bodies, and yet which is of prime importance 
to the full and complete development and evolution of our cities. 
I refer to the artistic needs of our cities. These have too long 
occupied but a subsidiary place in our plans and thoughts. The 
need of an association to • promote "the conservation of natural 
scenery, the acquirement and improvement of land for public parks 
and reservations and the advancement of all outdoor art having to 
do with the designing and fitting of grounds for public and private 
use and enjoyment" becomes obvious on reflection — that is if no 
existing body has taken the matter up or is likely to take it up — and 
the American Park and Outdoor Art Association is the result. I am 
not at all sure but that one of the older bodies could have taken 
up this important phase — but the American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association has amply demonstrated its usefulness; and has done 
much to bring about a much healthier and more reasonable public 
attitude on the subject of public beauty in our cities and towns. 

There is no denying we are a prosaic and utilitarian people as 
yet. The great bulk still ask when a proposition to beautify the city 
is made: "What good? Why this expenditure?" This attitude, 
however, is yielding through the enlightenment of public sentiment 
by the American Park and Outdoor Art Association and the Ameri- 
can League for Civic Improvement, which is the latest organization 
formed to give consideration to municipal aflfairs. 

Perhaps the raison d'etre of this last named body can be best 
given in the words of its former president. Professor Charles Zeub- 
lin, in a recent address before the National Municipal League. After 
referring to the work which the League had done and to the men 
who had charge of its activities as men "who are versed in all the 
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intricacies of municipal government and who not only know what 
is going on in all parts of the country, but who are largely respon- 
sible for the good things that are going on in the cities," and after 
referring to the American Park and Outdoor Art Association as 
composed of men who are pioneers as landscape architects and men 
who have demonstrated by the work which they have accomplished 
that they are experts in their lines said : 

"But the American League for Civic Improvement is composed 
of those who are not experts, and it is an organization which is 
going to represent the mass of the people who do not know any- 
thing, except that they want to know something and who are only 
doing the little bit of work that seems to occur to them to do along 
their narrow path, a back street, or in their little school house, but 
who know that there must be something going on in the outside 
world with which they should like to be identified. It was founded 
in response to a demand that grew from the desire of local improve- 
ment societies in different parts of the country for some bond of 
communication." 

These are the five national organizations at work on the solu- 
tion of the municipal problem. They are at once the evidence and 
the cause of the expanding interest in municipal affairs which has 
characterized the past decade. A word as to the personnel of the 
several bodies. James C. Carter, the leader of the American Bar, 
has been the president of the National Municipal League since its 
formation in 1894. In fact there has been no change in the officers, 
except that George Burnham, Jr., of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in 1895, succeeded R. Fulton Cutting, of New York, as 
treasurer. There have been additions to the Executive Committee, 
headed by Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, but no other changes 
except those caused by death. This has given to the League that 
permanence and continuity of effort which has been so frequently 
referred to and has been so helpful to its development. The con- 
stituency of the League has been the various local reform organiza- 
tions known as affiliated members and individuals known as asso- 
ciate members. The constituencies of the American Society of 
Municipal Improvements and the League of American Municipali- 
ties are composed of cities, and the representations at the meetings 
have therefore varied considerably. Still there has been a small 
group in each which has given some degree of continuity to the two 
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bodies. In the League of American Municipalities, Hon. John Mac- 
Vicar, first as president and latterly as secretary, has done as much 
if not more than any other man to hold it together. Although no 
longer a city official he has been retained on the management of the 
League. 

The American Park and Outdoor Art Association owes its 
success to its former secretary, Warren H. Manning, of Boston, and 
his successor, Charles Mulford Robinson, of Rochester and the 
co-operation of the several presidents who have succeeded one another 
year after year. Professor MacFarland, as president, with an 
efficient Executive Committee, has managed the American League 
for Civic Improvements which is composed of individuals and local 
improvement associations. 

The suggestion has been made that there should be a closer 
co-operation between these several bodies and perhaps federation 
so that jny possible duplication of effort may be avoided ; at the 
same tirr.e assuring an increase of efficiency and a more complete 
co-ordination of activity. As several of the organizations appeal 
to different constituencies and all pursue different lines, it is doubt- 
ful whether the time is ripe for so radical a step as federation, but 
the suggestion of a permanent secretary to serve all five bodies and 
to be made a centre of municipal endeavor in the United States, is 
a feasible step which can and should be undertaken without delay. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

Philadelphia. 



